SIR SAMUEL HOARE AND SIR KINGSLEY WOOD
Hoare, for when he succeeded as Premier in May 1937
Hoare was promoted to the great position of the Home
Office. Again he was successor to Sir John Simon,
and will he follow him as Chancellor? There is now
little else for Hoare to become except Prime Minister.
Will he arrive at the goal of his warmly nurtured
ambitions?
It is difficult to recall a precedent of a man becoming
the head of a Government after a set-back like Hoare's
resignation. There is another circumstance which is
unkindly darkening his prospects, His zeal has been
so great that he has been unable to hold his office
without proposing a major act of criminal reform.
I have already referred to the Liberal influence in
Hoare's composition. To him it is no longer right to
base the practice of punishment upon the theory of
retribution; to his mind its functions must be deterrent
and reformative. This principle governs the pro-
visions of the Criminal Justice Bill.
But no one can imagine that this abatement of the
rigours of our penal system commands the joyous
approval of the whole of Sir Samuel's party. There
are many Conservatives who, rightly or wrongly,
identify severity with deterrence. One of the pro-
visions of the Bill is to abolish flogging except for
attacks in gaol upon prison officers. "How/9 say his
critics, "can Hoare justify the retention of the cat
for an assault upon a great hulking warder, and its
abolition where a lonely old woman has suffered
robbery with violence?55 The Government have,
at the moment of writing, been obliged to leave the
question to a free vote of the House of Commons.
The Bill itself has had its Report Stage and Third
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